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Neurodieclely Speafcinj 



Remember, remember, remember . . • 

I .eld ramble on for hours about remembering. but ids four in .be 
morning and I don', bay. my rambling shoes on. Bur I would Irk. 
up one memory . . • 

Remember in Freshman English bow confused we all been™, wbe" «« 
...d Wallace S.e.ens' "The only emperor .. .be e mper or of .<< 

Well, having devoted the goodliest ° wou | d happen if . . . 

search for springboards, this sets me spring g- 

Tb, only srory in .he world was the story of Alice-In-Wonderla.df 
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We pick up the book review section of the New York Times. Ernest 
Hemingway writes a new book —A Farewell to Alice. We read the first 
page: 

In the late summer of that year we lived in a rabbit hole in a village 
that looked across the river and the plain to Wonderland. In the rabbit 
hole there were marmalade jars and cupboards and the smiles left from 
Cheshire cats. Sometimes in the dark we heard the white rabbits passing 
and the ticking of their watches was loud in the night. At the start of the 
winter came the Red Queen and with the Red Queen came croquet matches. 
She was a good player and the Black Clubs won the croquet cup. but it 
didn t matter. Life was very futile and sweet for we knew the doormouse 
would never get out of the teapot. 

The critics, of course, rave, but Gtde. Stein retaliates. She swears that 
Ernest has stolen the plot of her new book. Pigeons in the Crass, Alice. She 
quotes from her most famous passage: 

A rabbit is a rabbit is a rabbit 

And if this continues 

We might as well be in Moustralia. 

Nothing is nothing is much 
But 


If everything continues this way we’ll all be in 

turtle soup whether the Griffin likes it or not. 

And then, of course, there’s always William Faulkner. The dramatic 

ensity an simp icity of style in his Intruders in Wonderland and leaves 
us spell-bound: 

1r>ot!; WaS i' USt n ° on t * iat Sunday morning when I first looked through the 
matter? ? JSS " ou ®k l ^ e w hole town (the whole county too for that 
vears I h h* W 1 wanted to look through the glass, knew that for 

knew I ov 'IhH^r t0 * cne . w th at I bad been planning this for years— 
could thev h ^ L WaS ®°' ng to do but how could they know, how 
to me t the° P ; t0 kn °Z Wh3t 1 WOU,d there, what would be revealed 
looking glass rh” n" ** s ™ ooth sl, ghtly silvery with a touch of green 
gable facts of our^f CCt,V ? mirror which irrefraggably shows us the refrag' 
reive! could Ll World ~^ they dream, could they con- 

Would see (and VhT/ITho 3 !!' tf* imagine ' could the y think that 1 

chest and my toes and mv C "i"^' 7 ^ * Crushing cb °king feeling in my 
see ^ eyeglasses) how could they know that I would 

My face? 

Shooksword. I can^r ev<f ° r * Fju * kncr or a Hemingway or even a 
I can only mumble intotyTea'rd *”* creativc hterary masterpieces. 

‘The time has come.” the Wakus said. 

Of whispering i„ my sh ,„. piok ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

—Polly Rodieck 
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Wisdom Is Thus Attained 

Our youthful spirit halts before a wall 
Of Error ever looming. 

With each attempt to move beyond to Truth 
The soul is scarred; purity dooming. 

We jerk loose the loving hands that stay us 
From the pain they yet recall. 

And leap into the luring darkness 
To sense. Then suffer as we fall. 

Is wisdom ne'er attained the model way — 

From those who know and care and would impart 
To untried spirits truth dearly learned? 

No. For each obeys his fooling, eager heart. 

Nan Flowers 


"Through the Looking Glass" 

Start in daylight whisper and keep still, still ... so that eye cannot per - 

ceive . . 

that night goes on yet where there is no sun to magnetize and tilt an eartn 

to dawn. ... 

Everything is ordered, neat . . . moons spiraling suns, so or systems wi 

solar systems revolve, 

and galaxies with galaxies race fiery arms across the vast-dark space. 
Dictator suns force reverent earths to bow, and moons to a in me, 


comets to curve , , . 

their way around the golden throne and kneel to majesty before they flicker 

What is thTlaw by which they live in peace? And if this law is truth, then 

to cry forever that all men are free? Men are star-clusters bowing to the 

of Nnu w. r. Communitm. th. Bha*~m «- 

o/ bet,bMg"met. of opera. of beer, of .durationcod the G “"' 

Ceyed in hit orbit lift, th, cotmie moon. . .. .homed by po,t«n, tha, 

like intricate lace, , iw.rrW his 

moo Hot. a Promethean life upon a cork and dm uthen l.te hm burned 

I, thi. liJ'o, Tthi, jut, a dream dreamed by an Idiot, and tiynifyiny ... 
nothing? Bonita Bond 














Birdie of E 


vansviile 


ill, 


I first heard about Birdie the day I moved to Evansville. It's too small 
to be called a town; you ride along the highway until you come to a sign 
that says Evansville City Limits.” You keep riding—seeing nothing 
but cows and cornfields for another half mile. Suddenly you see several 
houses clustered together, a few dirt roads that turn off the main highway, 
and then you reach the heart of the village. On one side of the road is the 
Methodist Church, the barbershop, drugstore, and the old fashioned 
general store. The other side—a filling station and and a modern grocery 
store that finds the general store tough competition. Down one of the little 
dirt roads is the combined grammar and high school. That’s it—that's 
Evansville, the village where four hundred and ninety-seven people and I 
live. 

I guess it s natural in a place of that size for people like Miss Liza to talk. 
(O, yes in Evansville, all the women are called “Miss,” whether they are 
married or not.) The ladies all know everything about everyone else—in- 
c u tng facts like whose grandmother married Miss Jane's great-aunt’s bro- 
t er-in-law. I love Miss Liza; she's our next door neighbor. She’s nosy, 
curious, and gossipy, but so is everyone else in Evansville. 

She was neighborly to us from the first day we were there. Miss Liza 
came over that day with our dinner. She explained, “I told Miss Connie 

? a * you d bc in a r, 8 ht mess trying to get the furniture moved 

in. to er there was one thing I was going to see done and that was to 
see that you were fed real good.” 

Actually, it would have been better had Miss Liza remained at home, 
or as we trie to unpack the china she sat telling us about Evansville. Of 
ure wc were interested in hearing about Miss Louise's baby, the preach- 
” , I J CW parsona g e ' ^nd Mr. Dallas's heart attack—so interested that we 
chattel foTthrce h ° Unpac ^‘ n ^ anc * sat down and listened to her 


ner c ^ at s b* d better go home and warm Mr. Tom’s din- 

to be soreair * **** * c * oor ' s b* turned and said, “Now I don’t mean 
to stav P wt"? g05 T ’ Her ey f S greW Wide - “ Ju « y° u remember, though. 

on the riohr_ r ° m . <C ' * a ^ ucer °ne. She lives in the third house 

with the blind nOW ? **** white one that needs painting—the one 

We nodiTdl Y S d ° Wn 3nd tHe Weeds in f ront yard. ’ 

"Lord knows ” JUT , now n 8’ °f cours e. to which home she was referring, 
talked to aLboilT ^ “ what that does. She hasn’t 

house. Her husband—hTwa s °a o^d" *“ ** “ *!? 

March. Her datiohro,- • . g ° od man—died seventeen years ago this 

and moved to the Nonh^ A good ' for ' not hing boy from Columbus 

n o you know—she hasn’t been back here 
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in fifteen years? I know Birdie's had to bear a bit—Lord, I know that— 
but so have a lot of other people in this town. And they don't go around 
acting like they were crazy, not speaking to anybody, and such doings as 
that. Birdie's a queer one. She's got the little ones so scared that they 
won’t go by her house at night. Wait’ll you see that house at night. All 
dark except one little light in the living room. Used to be the kids would 
go up to her house on Halloween and play tricks, but they don’t any 
more. Last time any of 'em went she wouldn't come to the door. You 
know how children are—they started throwing rocks. She came to the 
door and stood there, her arms folded, saying nothing—just staring through 
the children with her glassy eyes. They were so scared they couldn’t run. 
They just stood there and shook in their shoes. Then they started running 
from the porch. Jimmy Smith—he was just a little boy then— stumbled 
and fell—broke his foot! Since then, we haven't let the children go near 
her. They haven't wanted to, of course! She's a queer one. Mighty queer. 
She goes down to Mr. Spence's store every Thursday afternoon at four 
o’clock. Don't speak to anybody—just buys a few groceries and goes back 
home. I know this isn't right to say, but this town sure would be better 
off without her." 


Then Miss Liza giggled. “Guess we wouldn't have anything to talk 
about if she were gone, though.'' 

I took a walk down the road that night, just to see the haunted house 
of Birdie. It was Like Miss Liza had said—dark, mysterious, and foreboding. 
I shuddered, wrapped my coat around me, and returned to my warm, cozy, 
and disheveled home. I vowed then that I’d never set foot in that house. 

I made a special trip to Mr. Spence's general store the first Thursday 
at four o'clock to get a glimpse of Birdie. Just as Miss Liza had said, at 
the usual hour Birdie walked in. She was a big woman, tall, with erect 
shoulders, and head held high. She had gray hair pinned in a bun at the 
back of her head. I couldn't see her eyes very well, for she wore thick-lensed 
glasses. They looked so cold and glassy. They seemed not to be focussed 
on anything in the store—they seemed to stare into space. She wore a ac 
coat and black shoes, carried a black purse and an old shopping bag. bht 
spoke to no one as she entered. She gave her grocery list to Mr. Spence an 
waited in silence for him to fill her order. Ten minutes later she left an 
began walking up the hill to her house. 

I changed my mind then. I decided I would go to her home and visit with 
her. I’d go in the daytime. She couldn’t harm me. If she were rude, 
wouldn't matter. She couldn’t hurt me! 

My intentions were good, but it took me a year and a ha to rea, y 
get the courage to turn into her walkway and go up t c step, o 
and knock on the door. I stood there for a long nme on he day I f™Uy 
went. I knocked on the door until my hand hurt. Then the door opene^ 

She stood there—dressed in a black skirt an a re s a determined 
her white blouse. She looked at me; I returned the stare. 1 was^de J 
not to leave. After what seemed like two hours, she turned as if to slam 
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the door in my face. But then she turned to me and said, "What is it 
that you want?" 

"I—I just came to see you. Miss Birdie. Since we’re neighbors. I thought 

• • • 

She turned again and walked into the living room. She hadn't said for 
me to come in, but she had left the door open. I followed her. She sat down 
on an antique sofa. I sat opposite her. I was afraid to look around the 
room. I was aware of the darkness and gloominess of it as well as the musty 
smell. She said nothing. Her eyes revealed nothing. She remained motion¬ 
less. her arms crossed. 

I started chattering. I was so scared I can’t remember what I said to her. 
Whatever the talk was, it did nothing to change the expression on her face. 
She continued to sit there motionless, staring into space. 

Finally I said, “You must have loved your husband a great deal. Miss 
Liza has told me what a fine man he was." 

“Honestly, I never dreamed that she would react to anything I said. 
But she turned her head and looked at me for the first time. “I hated him. 
I hated him. He took my girl from me—caused her to turn against her 
own mother. No, they don’t know that he worshipped that girl so much 
that he was jealous of everything I ever did for her. So jealous! He made 
her think I hadn’t wanted her, that I had wanted a boy, that I merely tol¬ 
erated her. He always told her that she was “his girl.” Drilled it into her, 
morning, noon, and night. Then after he died and she eloped with that 
boy, she wrote me and said that she was never coming back. She hasn’t 
come back, and she won’t! I hated him, and I hate the smug, nosy people 
who thought he was wonderful. I hate you, too. Just like the rest! Now 
you know. Hurry and tell your nosy friends. And don’t ever come back. 
You hear?” 


She got up from the sofa. She had regained her motionless expression. 
She opened the door. I felt compelled to move toward it. 

4 But Miss Birdie, you don’t understand. We—I mean I—want to 
help. . 


She stared through me. She had gone back into her other world. I knew 
further words would be futile. Perhaps another time I would come back 
to see her: maybe I could help her. 


I never went back, though. I guess I just didn’t have the courage. 

She died last year: we all went to the funeral. There was a big crowd of 
curious people, but her daughter wasn't there. 


—Carmen Moore 
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Night Tide 

/ stand on the shore, enshrouded in darkness. 

And listen to the eternal pounding, pounding of the waves. 
The night around me is black as death, 

And heavy, a force alive and smothering. 

The blood-red sunset streaks across the sky 
Like an angry, gaping wound, 

Jarring my senses , pushing me away from its flaming cruelty. 
Beneath the sky the sea rolls across the horizon. 

Its dark mass lifting and dropping rhythmically. 

White flecks of foam dance skyward, 

Braving the heaving darkness and flaunting white purity 
Against the lonely blackness of the sea. 

Grasping fingerlets of water creep closer, tenaciously dragging 
My foothold of sand back to the mother sea. 

As the grey water swirls around my legs 
The gash in the sky fades and heals, 

Until a single silver star takes its place. 

Hanging low over the surging night tide. 

Jane Powers 


Innocence: A Definition 

If they would let me, I would go and find a star. 

And look at it up close . 

/ know that it would be 
Clear and silvery, 

And small enough to hold here in my hand. 

Oh, I have heard them when they said among themselves, 

“Some stars are icy cold 

and some are very hot 
And all are, like as not, 

Much bigger than a child could ever think.’’ 


But it doesn’t seem that way at all to me. 

And I do not believe them. 

For I know a star is small, 

And hardly there at all. 

And so much nicer than a big, hot rock. 

—Mary Ann Taylor 






Shadows of Early Morning 


‘Let enfants ont sur let choses serieuses des leare as tees diff events des 
idees des grandes per sonnet. ,p 


It was wrong for Alicia to be gone. This was my first thought when 
I awoke on the morning after my sister's funeral. She was only four, and 
I was then six. We played together always and now with whom would I 
share my secrets? Who would play paper dolls with me, and whom could I 
impress with my great storehouse of first grade knowledge? 

The day of the funeral had been a horrible day. There were sympa¬ 
thetic people in every corner of the house. There were aunts and uncles, 
trying to be kind, but who really were rather a burden. Everyone was 
trying to make me feel better, but all I wanted was to be alone. I had 
been closer to Alicia than they had anyway. They didn't need to tell me 
anything about her. 


And to show how close I was to Alicia I'm going to tell you some¬ 
thing that I ve never told anyone. Mother and Daddy would laugh at 
me. but perhaps you will be kind. The night after Alicia's funeral I woke 
up rom my sleep to see a strange light in my room. Alicia was standing 
in my doorway, her beautiful blond hair shining, and in her arms she 
held her doll, a doll she had called ‘Tittle Sister." Since Alicia was my 
younger sister, she had always wanted someone to be her little sister; so 
that explains the name for this doll. But "Little Sister" had disappeared 
K C ^ ca ^ bc ^ re ; Suddenly we had not been able to find her and I remem- 

44f r f , 1 at ,cia cried and cried. But now there she stood, with 
Little Sister" in her arms. 


A i' C,a ? 0k / l ° me> She to,d me ’ in a voi « tbat sounded much farther 
away than the doorway of my room. “Marie. I want you to keep her. so 

frnrr^h U a '' ays rcmcm ^ cr m *.' I got up from my bed. took the doll 
from her, and she was gone. 

haonm^ y \ t * mc tr y* n 8 to decipher what had really 

Of doubt, I soon fell asleep aga'in. 0 "’ “ T ChiIdHke '' nCipM ' 

up Mother hi* 710 ™* 11 ? * ^ ver Y car *Y» before anyone else was 

mr w",; r r„ v " R r d "■" m ,b « ■ *>■>•■ ■»« ^ 

grown-ups do on wrious Ch ' ldr ' n hlv ' idm ,h ” 


—Nona Shuler 
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. And Dreams Change 

The fever burned into my brain making all the world hazy and 
vague. I tossed back and forth on the sweat-soaked sheets. I slept fit¬ 
fully, awaking suddenly and then dozing again. Twice / slept and 
twice I dreamed. And these were my dreams. 


LIFE 

And it was very dark. Everything was black. There was no light 
only thick dull darkness that had come in great waves blotting out all 
so that I would not see. I put my hand out and grasp nothing. I held it 
tightly in my hand trying to make it something—but it remained nothing 
and I released my fingers and let my fist fall open. 

And I was alone—alone in the darkness and the blackness. I could 
not see, and there was no one to make me see or to lead me throug t e 
darkness. I opened wide my mouth to scream, for I was afraid. And r ° m 
my throat there came forth no noise—only a heavy black si ence t at 
pressed closer and closer around me. I was alone and afraid, an t ere was 

no one. . . , 

Then suddenly pushing away all the darkness in its path, there cam 

a light—clear, strong, and bright. , , rf 

And I ran. I ran toward the light—faster and faster. >nd my heart 
beat as wildly as my legs moved. And I came nearer nearer to , 

dear light that shone before me. I opened my mouth to speak, andI I hea 
my voice part the silence around me. Wait. Wait or me. on 
alone in the darkness. ’ The light was closer. I reached out to grasp the 

' ,!h ‘ And it moved—moved away from me-farther *« d 

until it became darkness once again. But I 1 not wan ouide 

the darkness, and I kept on running, though there 

me—running through the black night wit not mg ° s down. down. 
And my feet came up and down, and down and up and down^ ^ 

down. And the world no longer turned very sow y. direction of 

faster, and I fell faster and faster, only my fall was not tn the 

the world's turning. , , A i hated this 

I did no, know how o, where my fall J~dd«nd but 1• h>. 

endlessness, and I prayed for an «nd-an end-just for 

light. Yet I kept on falling .. . j„ endless- 

And then I knew_l knew there was no end. no l.ght only 

ness and darkness. 
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DISILLUSION 

I had come so far, and here I was at last. I was tired from my long 

journey, but I did not care, for I was here at last. Nor was I afraid. 

The bent black tree with the long, dark limbs and loose hanging moss 

did not frighten me. I belonged here. The grey still lake with its dank 

odor did not repel me. This was where I wanted to be. Nor did the tall 
mountains or thick clouds in the dark sky bother me. For this was my 
destination. 

I looked and found Starvation, and I walked over to where he sat 
propped against a big stone. I opened my pack and took out bread. I held 
it out to him. He looked at it and his face turned from grey to yellow. He 
crouched and sprang, his sharp teeth tearing away both the bread and my 
hand. I jumped back and looked with horror at my handless arm. I turned 
to run, but I did not. For this was the destination of my long journey, 
and I wanted to be here. 

I left Starvation eating my hand and the bread, and walked to where 
Disease, casting no shadow, lay under the bent black tree. Once again I 
opened my pack. I brought out medicine. I knelt down and lifted Disease's 
bloated head so I could put the bottle to his lips. His beady eyes looked at 
the bottle. His body coiled, and he sank his pointed teeth into my arm. 
I shook my arm until he fell away and the bottle slipped from my hand. 
He grabbed the bottle, crawled back to his tree, and began to drink the 


medicine. 


My arm began to swell and to turn purple, and it began to hurt. But 
then it hurt no more, for I belonged here. 

I turned to Doubt and brought forth my Book . But Doubt grabbed 
my Book from me and tore it apart—page from page. 



Nancy Ballard 



LOVE 
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slowly toward me. And suddenly I wanted to meet the light, and I moved 
toward it. And I was no longer afraid. And the light came nearer. And 
1 began to run toward the light. And the light very gently crept into my 
shrunken heart and began to fill it and make it grow and glow. And my 
body became so full of the warmth and brightness of the light that it 
spilled over and out. And all the world could share my light with me. 
because my heart was so full of it. 

And then the darkness around began to lift, and I saw the gold and 
green and blue of the world and was glad. I smelt the brown earth washed 
by God’s happy tears, and I was glad. The tall trees bent down and lifted 
me to the sky. And the sky washed the tears of hate and fear and sorrow 
from my face with her cool, damp clouds. And I could see all the beauty 
around me. The breezes curled down to my ear, and took away the sound 
of grief and pain and put there soft melodies. And God and man spoke to 
me, and 1 was glad. 

And we joined hands, we three, with God in the middle, and we 
walked along the way. Where we walked the darkness lifted, and as wc 
went along God told his messengers to clear the way for us. Sometimes 
tbe darkness fell again for a little while, and our eyes were closed so that 
we could not see each other or God. Still our hands were forever J 01 ”* 
and we would call out in the darkness and soon God would call back to 
us. And we would run because we were happy to hear His Voice again. 

And there seemed to be no end to the clearness and brightness ahead 
and around. And the light in my heart grew and grew. And my heart did 
not break open with so much of the light to hold. Instea it grew wit 
the light. And as my heart grew, so did my life, and the world looked on. 
And the kind old world smiled at my happiness and said. I am lad. 

Nancy Buchen 


WHY FIGHT THE DOWNTOWN TRAFFIC? 

Traffic snarls .... exasperation. 

Attempts to park .... consternation. 

Feminine curses. 

Shopping to do . . . daily. 


Errands to run . . . likely. 

Feminine determination. 

Missions completed .... hours wasted. 
House neglected .... meals belated. 


Family malhumor. 

A recent solution .... on nerves muc gent center! 

A housewife’s redemption .... the suburban shopping 

Question answered. Nan p|oweff 










CROCODILE 


"How doth the little Crocodile 
Improve hit shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale l 
“How cheerfully he seems to grin, 

How neatly spreads his claws. 

And welcomes little fishes in. 

With gently smiling jaws!” 

Lewis Carroll 


I opened myi eyes and looked around, but did not see the familiar 
corner of the room where I had fallen asleep the night before. Instead 
there was a great expanse of nothing ,even under my reclining body. I 
cautiously sat up, expecting to catapult down through space the moment I 
moved. Instead I remained where I was. It was as if my bed were still 
under me, but I could feel nothing. 

There was a hollow pop! and a gay tingle at my side, and a little 
man appeared, smiling cheerfully at me. He was dressed in pale lavender, 
and a lemon yellow beard flowed down the front of his vest. His black 
eyes twinkled merrily, so I tried a shy, “Hello.” 

Then his smile became even wider, but he said nothing. Giving a 
dancing little turn, he motioned me to follow him across the plain of 
nothing. I took a few tentative steps and found that by walking absolutely 
at- ooted. I had no trouble at all. The air was of a spongy texture that 
supported me quite well. It was a little bothersome to push aside where 

it c ung to my face and arms, but I managed to navigate myself through 
the space. 


My tiny companion hopped to my shoulder as I walked along, 
pointing to guide me to our mysterious destination. 

, . . Presently we rounded a puffy pink cloud and came upon a long 
stretc ing up as far as I could see. Instead of standing rigid as any 
proper wooden ladder should, it rhythmically waved to and fro. If I had 

m°ade of^LTle rope P ° 1CS 1 W ° Uld ^ th ° Ugbt k W * S 

T, hC l "' 1 ' on shoulder pointed up the ladder. ‘ Oh. no." I 
"> »o, thnsb.ng that thing. I n, seated of heights.” 

nose and ° IS ^ au g^, placed his finger on the tip of my 

.he,'; -at httlVeotfdT^r 1 b “‘ 

pull myself ij!* ^"i 8 1 Hardly Iift my feet and armS ’ ° f 

off there so I a ° a p atcau °f clouds. He motioned me to get 

Rrassunderrnyal ^rT was surprised to fee. crisp, cool 

lovely green color I C xn«» ° n *** Whcn 1 looked at it, it was not the 

g color I expected, but a pale pink, like all the clouds I had seen. 
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There was a dreamy feeling to the atmosphere, which made me begin 
to feel the way I do around the middle of April. I settled down for a restful 
nap. but the little man motioned me up and made me walk on toward a 
huge mass of clouds. 

As I drew near, I saw that the clouds were really an airy castle, 
rising high into the blue surroundings. We walked up a long avenue, 
shaded by pink weeping willow trees, and at last reached the tall doors to 
the palace. They swung open to admit us, and I heard the swish closed 
behind us as we walked across the wide entrance hall. 

So balmy had the air become that I could scarcely hold my eyes 
open. We entered a long throne room and I saw at the other end a tiny old 
lady with silvery hair. Her eyes were blue as the sky-blue robe she wore, 
and so kind that I knew she must be a fairy godmother. 

“What took you so long, dear?” she asked. “I have been waiting 
for you for years.” 

“Oh. I'm sorry," I answered. "If I had known. I would have tried 
to come sooner.” 

“Well, you're here and we can begin. Your life here will be pleasant 
and free from care. If you like, you can stay forever.' 

The drowsiness had almost overcome me. Life in this lovely land was 
very tempting. I started to speak, but when I raised my eyes to her, I saw 
far beyond the throne a boiling black sky. heavy with trouble. s ™ a 
chill wind blew through the room for an instant, and carrie wit it a 
longing sigh, which sounded like voices from centuries ago. and voices yet 
unborn. 

“No." I shouted. “No. no. no!" 

Instantly everything vanished and I began falling. cou not cry 
out. but the air still whistled by me as I fell farther an. art er o" n 

When I struck the hard ground below. I jolted against a soft structure 

at my side. Turning to it. I found my own familiar bed. 

7 6 Jane Powers 


The Little Fellow 

The being, the life, which for so long was a mystery is now some¬ 
thing tangible, something soft —a someone. Yes. e was •* "* dreams 
bis personality, his looks, his future . . . these were rea on y 

° f h "My dreams of him . . . oh. how many have I had? How many tim« 
have I caught myself thinking of him when my min j knew he 

elsewhere? He was in my thoughts and my very 1 e cv mine, 

would one day really exist. And now h *.^®**** ,S *' a ^ c i utcb es my thumb 
His blue eyes are intense and trus ing. ^ me w j t hout 

fitmly, and his soft warmth nestles against me _ 1 f him 

questioning why. even without knowing what love ,s. My 

(Con’t. on Page 52) 




Dear 


Bobby 



dear bobby 

this is a warning to you not to ever come in my yard again, you arc a 
tatletale and a sneek. you told my mother that I told you to fly and I did 
not. all I said was you probly could fly if you tide a towl around your 
neck and jumped off the tall things in the lumer pile, anyway Ive seen 
superman and other people do it and if you flaped your arms like I said 
y ou would not land so hard. You are a pane and dont have any sens at 
3 3n *11 ^° U ° r ^° r mcan brother Albert ever come in my yard agin 
>0 “ ? VI . sorr y* You coulden even be a spy because you talk too much 
and besides you look like Hittler. love 


p c v Sally 

. You can jump off my gerage if you want to I did it and I flew for 
a Jong ways, 
dear sally 

t0 ° teU m fJ° fl y or h °w else would I know bow to. you are 
vou -trJ gn ' lroun car W ^° Ji^es to fly and things like that, that is why 
Janie a Ctt ^ m °ther says that you are dangerous to have aroun 

all over a “ d thingS Hkc that - a,so shc doe *"'‘ h Jve frekt,s 

want to see thaTfreUed ^ ^ agi "- * d ° nt 


P.S. Burt and me have a 
tree hut now and no 
grils alowed ever 


love 

Bobby 
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dear bobby 

today I flew from my back porch to the ground, tomorrow i am going 
to fly over yor silly hut and drop a rock on it ha ha i hope you and Burt 
will be in it. Janie Marks is a sissy and doesent have any sens at all. my 
mother says that frekles are a sine of intelijens and you dont have any 
at all. Janie Marks is fat and she looks like Frinkanstin my daddy says 
that yor mother talks about people to much for her on good. 

love 


sally 


dear sally 

do not come aroun the hut or you will be sorry, this is a warning to you. 
you are a pest and mother says for me to egnor you. she says Janie Marks 
is a nice gril and you are a pest, ha ha for you. me and Burt have a mescot 
in the club now. It is a snake and if any grils come around he will bite 
them, so keep ot. 

love 

Bobby 


dear bobby 

yesterday I showed Janie Marks how to fly. She is not very good either, 
she did not flap her arms at all. the docter says she should not fly any 
more, too bad for Janie, she doesent have any sense at all. 

love 


sally 


dear sally 

my mother says that you are a menice to socity and you should be locked 
op somewher. Janie Marks says so too but she is a cry baby and a sissy, 
anyway you are right about her. she doesent have any sens at all. my 
daddy says that he is going to poke yor daddy in the nose, our snake died 
today but we are going to get a new mescot that bites grils so keep off. it is 
a dinasor. 


love 

Bobby 


dear bobby 

today I made a real good parishoot out of too sheets and some string, it 

flys real good. I counted to ten before I came down from the gerage. 

dident get to do it much because my daddy and yor dad y were t ere too. 

yor daddy came over to poke my daddy in the nose ut ray a Vhev 

up on the gerage in my parashoot and yor daddy got up t ere 

... no. very good bu. .bey ... going to g«< some canv.s end m.ke a b; g g,. 

one. they sure did look funny up .her on the gernge. w y on 

ovet tomorrow, i promis not to make you fly an we can g 

4. «,k and cateb a crawfish, they ate good mescots. and they only b,.« s.sys 

like Janie Marks. t 

love 

sally 

—Helen Poole 




None But The Brave 

By Pont Riley 

It was unusually mild and warm for February when the girl reached 
the big rambling farmhouse. A breeze scented with the perfume of a few 
early-blooming flowers gently stirred the otherwise still air and sent the 
few puffy clouds lazily across the sky. The pump in the pump-house and 
the occasional chirp of a mockingbird were the only sounds. Yet it was 
obvious that the farmhouse was the scene of some important activity 
because there were cars parked all along the road and even across the high¬ 
way. Everybody who has any connection at all with this family must be 
in there, she thought; and she suddenly had a horror of having to meet 
strange cousins and friends who made themselves obnoxious by trying to 
be nice. 

By this time she had reached the screened-in side porch, and surely 
enough after the greetings had been exchanged with the members of her 
own family and appropriate remarks had been made to aunts and uncles, 
the girl found herself being led around to meet cousin So-and-so who in 
turn was "mighty-pleased-to-meet-you” and “I-should-have-made-the- 
acquaintance-of-Sarantha’s-grand-daughter-before,” and on it went. In 
one of the rooms surrounded by more relatives sat her grandfather. They 
were obviously making feeble attempts to joke with him and after failing 
miserably their talk turned to politics, the price of cotton, the scarcity of 
good labor, and the raw deal the present administration was giving the 
farmers. The old man looked up expectantly when the girl entered the 
100 m, but there were tears in his eyes when she kissed him on his wrinkled 
cheek. A few words and a slight squeeze of her hand, and the nW man 
lapsed again into a silent study—a silence that provided a sharp contrast 
with the noisy confusion that only people can make who don’t know 
exactly what to do with themselves and decide that milling around is 
better than having to come face to face with the question. "What is the 
sense in all of this anyway?” 

It was the noise and senseless confusion that first made the girl realize 
that something was gone, an era had passed, a portion of her life had to be 
put beh.nd her now. It hadn’t used to be that way. Why her grand- 
mothers house had always been orderly! And the noise . . . didn’t they 
her C f 1 u/ C -k at * t0 quiet so her grandmother could finish 

hr, na P ' W ? re ' hey J ust 8° in 8 to disregard everything? And the florists 
able? ThiM flowers -they made so much noise . . completely inexcus- 
rhev arnncfH''tK S WCfC ° Ve * y ’ a ** r ‘8 bt ’ but did they have to talk while 
mother was in th rOSC$ cre and tbe carnations there? Why her grand* 
like sho^ino rh .r y r °° m - and tHey shou,d haVf b «" She felt 

been tZ to™ ' S ° th * r °° m wouId b < q»i« like it always had 

room tht h l °h VJSC ° f fl ° WCrS WOU,d ha - been plenty for the 

thought* the ros2,har rOS n Z° M bc '" fnOU « h Eve " “>• th < * id 

will bloom in a few weeks will be much lovelier 
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than these. Her grandmother’s roses had always been that way . . . much 
better . . . much finer • . . a brighter red than these. The quiet and the big 
red roses • . . that’s all that’s needed now. 


The child perched up in the top of the big mimosa tree heard the 
back door slam. Quickly she scampered down from her leafy nest and ran 
to see if her grandmother had been the one to slam the door. She hoped 
so because that meant her grandmother was awake from her afternoon nap 
and it was time to gather her eggs. Her grandmother had napped longer 
than usual and the child had become very impatient. Surely enough, half 
way across the big lawn she caught sight of her grandmother's tall, straight 
figure with the big straw hat on her head cutting some roses from one of 
the bushes. “Granma, Granma,” called the child, 44 Wait for me. Let me 
cut the roses. They smell so good. Grandma, / just love your roses. What 
makes roses so pretty, Grandma?” "Why, l don't know, child. The same 
thing that makes your eyes blue and mine black—your hair silky and 
blond and mine coarse and grey,” and the grandmother smiled down into 
the up-turned face of the child and in the look was found the answer to the 
questions about roses and hair and eyes and seasons and life and death and 
love and God. It was one instant in time—a forgotten moment, but one 
that never passed away. 

They went on cutting the big roses, and after they finished arranging 
them in vases, the child and her grandmother went to gather eggs. The 
chicken yard was a fascinating place to the child, and no matter how many 
times she went with her grandmother there was always a little tingle of 
excitement up and down her spine as the big gate opened and then closed 
behind them. The child loved to hold the tiny, fluffy, yellow chicks in 
her small hands, and she could never quite understand how something so 
small could wiggle so much. Then there were the big hens some white 
and some red—that scolded at her whenever she got in their way. When 


they reached the chicken house the grandmother gave the child the basket 
tc hold, end they both went inside. Occasionally there was a hen still 
sitting on a nest, end when that was the case the child always let her grand¬ 
mother reach for the eggs. Today, however ,the child decided that she 
would reach for the eggs—hen or no hen. She had struggled with herself 
and made the decision while perched in the tree, and now the time had 
come to follow through. "Grandma,” said the child, "I'm going to pick 
up all the eggs today—even if there's a hen still on the nest. They never 
bother you. do they? Tm going to be brave today.” The grandmother 
had nodded consent, and the child felt very daring as she slipped her hand 
and arm underneath the feathery body of the hen. Suddenly there was a 
loud squawk and the hen, angry at the unfamiliar child, flew out of the 
nest flapping her wings in the face of the startled and thoroughly frightened 
child. The next thing the child knew her grandmother was hugging her 
tightly and saying, 44 There, there, you were a brave little girl not to 
that old hen scare you. You look a little white, but you didn t cry. It 
takes a brace person not to cry. and like I’ve always sard. None but the 
brave deserve the fair.’ Let’s go see if we can’t find a b,g ,u,cy peach or 
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maybe there $ a piece of watermelon in the refrigerator . Do you want 

home corn on the cob for supper Y* 

******** 

The church was packed with people, some of them total strangers 
to the girl as she and her family took their places on the third pew from 
the front. The organist was playing softly, and the girl recognized the 
hymns as being among her grandmother’s favorites: Rock of Ages, Abide 
With Me, and Fight the Good Fight. The music stopped when the tall, 
thin, but dignified preacher stood up. As he spoke, the girl could not help 
but notice his Adam’s apple moving up and down—in extremely slow 
motion because he was an extremely slow speaker. 

The girl tried to listen as he read those portions of the Scriptures 
which the family had chosen. She had heard them many times, though, 
when her grandmother had read them to her. She recognized parts of the 
8th chapter of Romans, the 12th chapter of Hebrews, the 14th chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, and the 10th chapter of First Corinthians. The Scrip¬ 
ture readings and a short prayer completed the service, because the family 
had requested no sermon. As she left the church she could hear mumurs 
of “Did you notice how brave the children were. I don’t believe one of 
them shed a tear, although the grandchildren sniffed once or twice. I know 
I wouldn’t have been that brave.” 

There was that word again—brave. How often her grandmother 
had used it. In fact she could scarcely think of her grandmother without 
the word, and how many times had she heard her grandmother say, “None 
but the brave deserve the fair.” The times were countless . . . numberless 
. . . for if actions speak also who knows how many times words are spoken. 
Brave . . . Brave ... a life-time of bravery . . . more than dignity and 
grace under pressure but a character molded strong and firm by brave prin¬ 
ciples and then personifying those principles by brave living. Undying? 
. . . unforgotten? Perhaps not because those who remember pass away, 
but the soul. . . the same can not be said of brave souls. 

The young girl yawned lazily as she closed the book she had just 
finished. She got up from the sofa, stretched herself, and went to find her 
grandmother . She found her closing the gate behind her as she left the 
chicken yard. The girl, still with the book in her hand, went to the gate 
and picked up the basket of eggs which her grandmother had been carrying- 
Together they went into the kitchen, and while the girl cleaned the eggs 
and packed them away in the big egg crates, her grandmother busied herself 
making pear pies for supper. As they worked at their separate tasks there 
was no need for words. The young girl and her grandmother did not need 
to ta a look, a slight gesture, or a fleeting expression was all that was 
needed to convey meaning. Finally, the girl broke the silence by saying, 
ou now, randma, / found in that book you gave me the poem you re 
always quoting from. It's used differently ..." “Differently in the 
way I use it, responded her grandmother in a questioning tone. “Well, 

USed U in a broader than it’s used in the 

poem. That s because the word " brave” *o me has meant more than 
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just physical courage. 'None but the brave deserve the fair ' has a meaning 
that is more profund if it f s used out of context” “You know something, 
Grandma. I doubt if / can ever use it in the narrow sense again . Isn't it 
funny how things change?” 

That was the end of the discussion. There was nothing more to be 
said ,and as the late afternoon sun streamed in through the windows and 
bathed the figures of the young girl and her grandmother in floods of 
golden lights, another moment was frozen and another instant of soundless 
and profound joy had been permanently engraved on both their hearts. 


******** 


The rain passed as quickly as it had come just as the procession reached 
the cemetery. By this time the strain was beginning to show on the faces 
of the family and even forced smiles were absent. A few tears trickled 
down unashamedly. The preacher spoke softly and reverently and in a 
moment it was all over. The family and friends went back to their cars 
and drove away just before another rain storm came up. 

The conversations taking place in the returning cars were on the 
lighter side. To forget and put aside the empty feeling was the main concern. 
Yet every so often there would be a question or a remark. Mama, she 
must have been only sleeping.” or “Mama, does she miss us too? She didn t 
look unhappy—just peaceful, sort of.” The answers were brief, and as the 
adults talked brightly only the children were silent and wondering. 

The nurse said she could see her grandmother for a little while. The 
girl entered the bedroom and saw her grandmother, sick and feeble and old 
lying in a hospital bed—not the old familiar one that had been so much 
fun to play on. Slowly she took her grandmother's hand and said, “Gran - 
ma, it's me. Do you know me? I've come to see you. The girl could 
tell that it took great effort for her grandmother to turn her head, and 
she winced when she thought about it. As the recognition came to her 
grandmother, a slow smile crept across her wrinkled face and softened the 
lines of pain around her mouth. They looked at each other for a moment 
without speaking , and finally the girl said, "You were nghf. /f neW 
could be any other way. Any other way would be too rjarrow. Yes, 
answered her grandmother, “You see now don t you. or * 
different things to different people ” '7 like your meaning best, said the 
girl. "All those times you said it to me are .. . ” 'Gone but not for- 
gotten," imeeeupted he, geandmosbee. "Theft good d hap. yon be 
tt in my tent, of the woed abode all else foe ever wanted foe yon. 

Peetty won the notse came in and suggested that the gal leap,. S 
took one mot, look a, bee geandmothe, whose eyes told o thought,.too 
great for words. And the girl knew in her heart what t at oo sat . 
but the brave . . . that and more too. Another bit of eternity caught>.w om 
earthy moment was too big for human expression. Yet it was still the 
same and the glow remained long after the door to the bedroom had close 

bthind Pont Riley 
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The Thinkers 


How black the night that renders silver fruit . . . curved, smooth pear-like 
stars and clustered grapes 

that the moon holds in his rounded mouth as wine and drinks his fill but 
never drinks it all. 

It is too much for him . . . too much for me, and we are drunkened, he and 
I, together . 

We have seen the rapture of the stars, the giddy cosmos reeling in its place, 

stars and moons that burn in rainbow tones and sing a siren's song to drift¬ 
ing comets . 

And what am I beside the crushing force of forming galaxy that fights its 
life 

with white-hot flame and molten earth, and thunder of a vast volcanic 
waste . . . 

yea . . . what am I to live—why not crushed out by force constructing force, 
by clashing power? 

I fear to live . . . but yet fear more to die by cosmic power, an atom-burst, 
a split 

pea-pod of infinity emersed in fire; where does a soul grow calm enough 
to hope, ? 

And in this Love . . . this judgment that we put on other men and on our¬ 
selves for one 

false move in a chaos swirling in fevered heat where even the sunlight is 
dark? And is this God? 

/ reel and the moon reels, drunkened with heavy wine; we'll lean on each 
other and sing us both to sleep . 


—Char lye Wiggins 


On The Occasion of My Leaving It 

Now it s your turn to play sophisticatedandmature. Infinitely more 
fun than eighteen, which is miserable, because eighteen doesn’t impress 
anybody but highschoolkids. (if it is absoultely necessary for you to be 
eighteen for any great length of time, wear mascara and don’t get tobacco 
on your tongue and they will never know). 

Your new position obliges you to be witty, in an incomprehensible to 
reshmen sort of way. (do not be friends with the freshmen, fresh¬ 
men have not been around, like you. be kind but not friends). 

By the way, you are now allowed to be buddies with the class ahead 
° you * an a 1 ou gh at first it will be hard to squelch those feelings of 
n eriority, you just keep telling yourself you are people, and pretty soon 
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that “you-don’t-show-me-a-thing” stare will be genuine. It is a proven 
fact that nobody shows sophomores nothing. 

Another thing sophomores are, is egotists. If you are not now an 
egotist, don’t panic—it will come, it will come. 

You will call the eager young Tri-K’s all dressed up in their class 
colors adolescents, and you will not believe anything anybody tells you. 
You will be a little more blase about. Yul Brynner, who will fall along 
with other idols of your childhood. This will happen because you are a 
sophomore-synic. 

You might think it will be a strain, keeping up appearances. No— 
keeping up appearances is not a strain—it is fun. Sophomorism is a basic 
trait of mankind and you might as well get it out of your system while 
you’ve got an excuse. 

Mary Ann Taylor 


Thoughts On A Howard 

• .. Oh that time would stop for only a moment so I could find my thoughts 
scattered heaven knows wherel . . . 
hmm ... # 

•.. take care when you open your mouth foe you might show how stupi 

you are ... 

. . . Thoughts run through my brain but I cannot stop long enough to 
formulate them . . . 

. . . Confidence makes all things possible ... 

.. . / shall probably die full of morbid thoughts and useless longings . . . 
... Life is interesting if we make it so. It’s only as boring as we are . . . 

... Study is something to occupy the time when one is not eating or sleep- 

ing ... 

... A sharp tongue sometimes cuts off friends . . . 

. . . Silence can be so noisy ... . 

.. . Some conversation l can’t help overhearing and I find them very b 


ing ... . * 

...I wonder if people get tired of listening to my troubles . . . 

oh well ... 

Oh that labor would cease and I could get to sleep. 


—Jane Howard 




Tlie Sta^e Is Set 
A Cliristmas-In-July Play 

CAST 

Jacob— 4 'Jake 
Michiel—“Mike” 

Paul 

three shepherds 

Mr. Shirelock Barabas—a rich man 

The Venerable Thomas A. Beckman—a church official 

wisemen 

Santa Claus 
An old woman 

PROLOGUE— 

It was a dream. A weird, funny, yet strangely terrible dream. 
Somehow I can t forget it—it left me with a feeling both urgent 
and compelling. Perhaps the feeling haunts me because I don’t 
quite understand the dream — or perhaps it’s because I’m afraid 
I do understand it. 

Funny the way I happened to be dreaming about Christmas 
this time of year . . • / had just been to a Christ mas-in-July 
party. Perhaps it’s because I felt so strange, there in the broiling 
heat, to be singing “Here Comes Santa Claus;” perhaps because 
the soap suds snow on the window ledges sparkled cooly in 
defiance of the season, yet didn’t quite look like snow; perhaps 
the mockery of exchanging silly , handsome trifles; or the gro¬ 
tesqueness of the haphazard presentation of the manger scene our 
group had done, the hasty learning of lines, the hot “shepherds” 
in bathrobes—the whole bizarre evening. 

It sounds silly to say I dreamed of Christmas in the middle 
of July. But nonetheless in my sleep-abandoned mind it was 

ristmas a warm and balmy Christmas, with the myriads 
of meanings associated in my mind with that day jumbled into 
a wild kaleidoscopic pattern. I saw the shepherds in bathrobes ... 


Scene: In and around Bethlehem 

me. The paying of taxes: or the night before you-know-what 


SC f ^ V A C ° Untry toad fading to Bethlehem 

dark\I’« Z't tb ' S Wait J? g gets on m y nerves. Wish it’d hurry and get 
Mile, 7 SPOt “• Y ° U 3,1 g0t y° Ur cues ™d everything? 

Mike: Sure. man. sure. We're firsr nn Tu , , , , 

on e re nrst on - The sheep bleat then we sweep 
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(Pause—They fiddle idly with shepherd's crooks.) 


Jake Seems we would have been told a more definite time. After all. 
we’re the first to get there. Those big guys pullin’ the strings think they’re 
all that count, and they not even got a curtain line. 

Jake: Those pompous asses! 

(Another pause.) 

Jake: Aw. let’s get this show on the road. My dogs are growling and 
so’s my belly. 

Mike: I’m going to break my sweet neck on these fool robes. Whew! 
They’re hot. (Wipes brow.) 

Jake: Don’t forget to have just the right expression of proper worship. 
And hold your crooks up straight. 

Mike: And let’s don’t step on any of those damn bleaters. 

Jake: How's this for reserved dignity? ( strikes commanding pose.) I 
think I’ll use this unless the lights are softer, then I might kneel with these 
dressings full around me. ( kneels , arms outstretched, fine robes flapping 
imposingly. Mike admires.) 

Paul: (Aside.) A good thing for this bird Thanksgiving is over or he 
might find his loud gobble muted, and perhaps more suitable dressing 
stuffed full around him. 

Mike: Hey. Paulie, wbatsa matter with you. Don’t you realize the 
occasion man? Or has a jackal got your tongue? 

Paul: No. mine’s still mine, although I can tell an ass has got control 


of yours. 

Jake: Now Paulie. that ain’t nice. (To Mike.) Whut really wrong .s 
all that acid he talks is done et it up! ( They laugh heartily.) 

Paul: (Dryly.) After all. we’re the central characters. 

Jake: (On whom the sarcasm is lost.) Yep! We are the first upon the 
scene. We have that prestige. And the responsibility. (This a grave after¬ 
thought.) We mustn’t forget our duty to our audience and also to thos 
of the future who will remember us each year. Think o it to e ^ 
shipped for centuries and centuries! 

Paul: (Aside.) Since when did he get the title role. 

Mike: (Tentatively.) Don’t you think we better get on down ther 

I’d hate to miss out. # t -.u:* 

Jake: Miss out! Don’t be a four-flushed Jack. man. They can 

show without us! Why, do you realize . . . 

Paul: (Interrupting quietly, but firmly.) Perhaps g 

could be moving on down that way, just in case. * stODOe d 

Jake: (Teatily.) In ease what? Didn’t I ,»st .ay the .bow . stopped 

dead cold ’til we get there? . ,_, there. 

Mike: (Savoring the thought.) I "Y^Tthcy could possibly do 
sweatin’, wondering where we are an 

without us. , • arrived early* 

Paul: (Slyly-) Of eoutw thj , much long,,. 

W '^e““Aw”w. , "wou' l 'd:, wan, thin, to be oncotnfo,table «■«**’ 
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though. I ’spect we better be getting on down there—just in case. 
(They pick up their garb and exit down the road.) 


SCENE II: On the same road nearer Bethlehem 

Two wise men , dusty* and tired, one dressed in somber but rich robes 
of priestly tone, the other in rich—almost gaudy—roses and many orna¬ 
ments, carrying a huge box of gifts. 

Barabas: A thousand curses on those damn beasts. 

Beckman: Sir! Please remember yourself. And the company in which 
you have placed yourself. 

Barabas: Well, it s so damn stupid and idiotic! I could’ve bought the 
whole Sahara and had a railroad built across it easier than struggling an 
inch with those . . . 

Beckman: Ahem. 

Barabas: And quicker, too. 

Beckman: My dear fellow. Now, bow would it be for the venerable 
ancients to come snorting in on the mighty engine. Acceptable conduct 
perhaps for men of wealth, but we men of high church positions must con¬ 
sider appearances, my man. Really. 

Barabas: All right, all right. But why couldn’t it have been something 
besides camels. They’re stubboner’n mules and twice as ugly They spend 
their life kneeling. Everything that fool beast did. he expected me to 
do as well. I don’t kneel for anything, certainly not for a hump-backed, 
warped, jackass. 

Beckman. (Archly.) Ah, you say, my good man, you never drop to 
your knees? 


Barabas: Oh, well, I agreed to this time. It’s less tiring, and besides. I 
igured it was a good example for the peons. Teach them to bow before 
certain things. Gets them in the habit, y’know. 

Beckman. I find the same thing true myself. They become accustomed 
o prostrating themselves for the almighty currency, so they readily pros¬ 
trate themselves before their God. The churches really profit by it. Your 
.nomination thereof shows a superior native intelligence, my man. 

iusr hv JS ,0 ^* ^ ^ ^ orc * his part of the contract, so I 

just live up to mine. 

fullv in'ohr • piously.) Yes, indeed, you exercised this gift quite 

odor th, vo,"’"’ 8 ,h “ b! '8 ov "" m '"' job. Too bad about Ibr unpleasant 
*ow,d boTth ’’I' “ P D ° nat “ 8 • b °“ e ° ld plates to ,h, ehureb 


Beckon T (S/L°'? ‘T’ 1 ? ' b °“ Wb ° btl P ' h 'tnselves. 
Barabas” Atnen^ ^ Wb ° His share. 

Barabas: Amen. 

(Enter shepherds.) 

Barabas looks at them coldly 
Beckman draws self up disdainfully. 
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Jake: (Running up behind.) Hey. wait up. You’re trying to cut us 
out or somethin ? We go on before you. And don’t think you can block 
up the entrance, bud. ( Pointing to sack of expensive-looking gifts.) 

Mike: Say. what’cha got there, mister? (Peeks.) Geminie—Wow. 
Hey. you guys, come eyeball this bag of loot. 

Jake: (In wonder.) Say, you bringing all this stuff to him, huh, 
buddy? 

Barabas: (Aloof.) “Sir,” to you. These are just a few token gifts to 
let him know who his friends are. My main purpose is to offer him my 
party’s backing for senate. We would use a man like him up there. He 
could steal J .Edgar’s watch, and then convince the old hawk it’d been 
a gift. 

(The shepherds exchange awed glances, except Paul , who looks a bit 
alarmed.) 

Beckman: But of course, he shan’t accept .you know, although we could 
use him up there in the senate, too. 

Mike: (Aside.) Lord, a man’d be a fool to say ‘no to that unless he 
was choosing a spot as nightwatchman to Fort Knox, (to Beckman) What 
give you steam to say that, chum? 

Beckman: (To all three.) Please! You shall address me as “The 
Vulnerable.’' (Then to Barabas, smugly.) I say this because I come fully 
prepared to offer him a position in our organization. Our board could use 
him in a special advisory sort of way. Think of the prestige. And the 
honor. 

Paul: Well, you have to find him before either of you will have a chance 
of being accepted. 

Mike: Thai’s right Sir and Mr. Vulnerable. If we’re going to speak our 
lines, we better hitch a motor to our tails and get a move on. 

Paul: Fine! (Dryly.) Where to? 

Jake: I know! We can sit in Jeremiah’s tavern and wait for our cues. 
We can get into the spirits of things. 

Paul: Or vice versa. # 

Mike and Barabas assent heartily. Others fall in passively. Exeunt. 
SCENE III The tavern. All sitting around hugging mugs. 

Jake: I can’t understand it. They musta botched our cues. They II just 
have to do it over again tomorrow. 

Mike: Nobody seems to know where we can find any women having 


babies in stables. . „ 

Paul: Tch. tch. it does seem that on such a momentous occasion some¬ 
one besides cows would move into a barn. 

Mike: Except that poor old thing back in Abraham s cow shack. Do 

you suppose she could be? . . . 

Barabas: Who. that hag? You are the simpleton you look. She s a mere 
pauper. And looks half-colored, besides. . : s 

Beckman: Well, that might be acceptable ,n cerca.n^ase*. ^ ^ 
that the man she’s with isn’t even— ahem—she s a ah P ^ 

I hope some church will find a place for her kind and be ab P 
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Jake: Well, at least we know they can’t start without us. 

Enter Santa: Yo, ho. ho. laddies and lassies, how’s the specialty of the 
house? 


All: What are you doing here . . . Hey what’s the big idea . . . 
Jake: Hey, what is this? You trying to hog our show? 

Mike: Yeah. 


Barabas: Now, look here. I’m the one giving gifts. If you’re trying to 
cut in on my field I can warn you, it’s useless. I have his full support. 

Beckman: Really—you have the nerve to intrude upon a moment and 
scene of such dignity! 

Santa: Ho, ho, ho, don t be silly. Ho, ho, ho, don’t you know you can’t 
ha\e Christmas without me? Who’d make a lot of fuss ovei you if it 
weren’t for my stirring everyone up. Ho, ho, ho. Nobody would bother 
if / didn t persuade the little tykes to insist, bless their starry little eyes 
and grasping—uh—clasping hands. I’m responsible for all the real excite¬ 
ment and celebration y’know. 

(Stony silence from shepherds, a shrewd “humm" from Barabas, and 
a haughty “humph” from Beckman), 

Santa: Uh, ho, ho, ho. 


Paul: (Aside) If he did his “ho-ing” at the 
enough, he might bury two smells at once. 


city dump and dug deep 


Santa: (Grabbing bottle.) Well— how about a little 
eh, fellahs—Ho, ho, ho. 


Christmas spirits. 


Beckman: My good man! Really . . . 

so as to nuiw * 1 °’ h°,, J ust a wee tibble to tickle the inner lining 

so as to quiver me belly. Ho. ho. 


Enter old woman. 
bar maid. Seeing Paul , 
shoulder. 


Others go on jabbering and drinking. There is no 
not too engrossed in revelry , she hesitantly taps his 


have a poor lad*y "who could* <OUld >OU IOJR ™ 3 bil ° f yoilr s P' lils? 1 
epcoucuomo/p) p oor ? J “; ">me—JUit to perk her up. (Paul .mile 1 

drcadJcoVt h a£^1 doted and the back in that 

3 '-up a. a ^ 

(She scurries out.) 

formance tonight. Why can*, j h< I" 00d for givin 2 a moving per- 

y a " 1 Pe ° p,e do th *"gs when they're supposed to? 
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Barabas: Just so we get it done in time for me to make that Acme 
Oil board meeting. I need to be back for the laymans convention, but of 
course the church must be represented. 

Jake: Think of us —suppose we can’t get off tomorrow night? But at 
least we know they can’t do it without us. eh. fellows? 

(General assent. They all drink silently to that end . . . ) 

CURTAIN 

—Ann Croom 


The Waterfall 

Hemlocks and laurels; rhoddendron and line hens. 
Moss and fern; trout and crayfish. 

Slick stones. 

Cold fingers of water. 

Crystal droplets raining. 

A thousand times; through the years 
I have stood here: 

A child; a girl; a woman. 

Here / have eaten, climbed, waded, 

Fished, sung, kissed, 

Wept. 

I come back to you: 

The trees fling down scarlet and gold. 

Pearl pink flowers twirl in your spray. 

Snow skirts your edge with brittle lace. 

I always come back; 

And you are the same. 

Here stood my mother and her mother. 

Here she will stand, my daughter. 

We shall come back, 

Waterfall. 

Here we were born . 

Here is home. 


Ann Bell 



DRY GIN 


To those of you who are contemplating whether or not to take 
English 203 and 204, this is to give you a glimpse into the future. To 
those of you who can look back and say, “If I thought I had to hand in 
something to Dr. Gin next period. I'd go dig a hole and not even try to 

figure out how to get myself out," 
this is to revive fond memories and 
give you a chance to say that it 
wasn't nearly as bad as you thought 
it would be. By this time you must 
have gathered that “it" or English 
203-204 refers to the one and only 
Writing Lab, presided over, gov¬ 
erned by and actually held up by 
Dr. Gin. Writing Lab and Sopho¬ 
more Lit are the testing ground for 
would-be English majors. (Those who survive are allowed to risk their 
necks once more in Shakespeare.) 

Through the years the Writing Lab has witnessed the arrival and 
departure of many Wesleyannes, but all who take it agree that no matter 
how many wonderful literary efforts have been rent asunder by the ruth¬ 
less lead pencil, it is worth shedding life's blood just to read the hierogly¬ 
phics scrawled at the top of a returned paper. Once the hieroglyphics are 
decoded they reveal a warm sense of humor, priceless witticisms, and out¬ 
rageously funny puns. The comments written at the top of a paper have 
an almost magical power, and those who have had their lives changed by 
these words of magic highly recommended the experience. 

Some years ago Dr. Gin was made a Scribe, but he has yet to fulfill 
the duty of all Scribes and contribute to the Scribes Issue of the Wesleyan . 
This then, is to try to remedy the situation. We are just sorry that the 

remedy is not first-hand. Comments on Writing' Lab papers are the best 
we could do! 



riting Lab members have to perform all sorts of linguistic gym- 
"r CS , ,T r * te P rosc stories, criticisms, essays, sketches, and any 

ot er ran which Dr. Gin happens to concoct. Poetry is also tried— 
sometimes successfully, and sometimes, well . . . . “Hardly a sonnet. 
. xamctcr lnsl cad of pentameter lines. Rime does not follow the sonnet 
J' 1 "” a ™ un| u<*ily thirteen. Objectively, Dr. Gin.” That’s 
hour, r 3 *•* * Wor< j s vivacious and appreciative” after one has spent 
way it goesT >Sln8 * ma -’ estlc ’ sombre > and dejected ode. but that’s the 
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Dr. Gin's favorite trick is the “spring-board" from which imagina¬ 
tions are to receive a stimulus, spring into the mass of words, and finally 
produce something concrete—or at least solid. Dr. Gin does not like to be 
“left on a foamy pink wave of the future poised like a swimmer on some 
huge wave of Fate." Spring-boards can be various things— a picture, a 
quotation, or even some physical object like fall leaves or toy airplanes. 
Usually, however, spring boards parallel either the season of the year or 
the period being studied in Sophomore Lit. When neither season nor 
subject matter yields itself. Dr. Gin reaches into the grab-bag and pulls 
up some quite unique ideas. 


For example there’s always the “Elephant's Child." (It would be¬ 
hoove future members of the Writing Lab to bone up on their Kipling if 
the “Elephant's Child' 'is not already familiar to them! A just so-so 
ending won't do!) This advice is well worth following or else “Oh most 
lame and impotent conclusion" may decorate the top of your paper! Per¬ 
haps, though, the blow might be softened by “O.K. on E.C. (Elephant s 
Child) on PDQ notice." The ending to this story was usually written in 
class and time invariably ran out. In which case: “And so you leave the 
Elephant's Child between hell and heaven, a possible meal for the croco¬ 
dile, while you go to dinner. Hardly merciful.” 


Another trick is to assign a play which can be written by following 
a delightful little formula: dig a hole, put a man in it. and make a way for 
him to get out. There’s only one catch—the hole, the man. and the metho 
of escape must be original and killings are absolutely prohibited! Gener 
ation upon generation of Writing Lab members have tried to write the 
satisfactory murder. It’s no hope, though, and play germs are usually 
destroyed by: "This ironical twist to a tender, loving, romantic nature I 
cannot up with put. She deserves to be loved.” Or perhaps this: Your 
pen knows better than your head what should be done with Sally. Keep 
it light, keep it gay. Let the butterfly dust be swept away. But dont 
let this end with sleeping pills. So messy. Potamia. gain. . 

original ending for a play—the girl rejects the man. Do you dare use 

constructively?" 

In the spring, when a blank sheet of paper waiting to be written 
upon is even more distasteful than it is other times, comes the d«hgh f 1 
task of finishing “Cristabel ” to help Coleridge out. This is followed by 
creating an ending for Edwin Dtood because ic ens . ^ non e 

too late as the opinion may be! For some reason, Pf reincarnated. 

the endings aren t exactly right. For P gusto of a 

and ends defiantly” may be on one paper and told w ^ ^ ^ 

social columnist and a Campbell-soup a vcrtiser .. . CU rsed Dickens 

*'0"gl> .be cour« of rim, .be eerie 

and shuddered to think of “Chnstabel — not just beca 

atmosphere either! 
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There are times, though, when, even Dr. Gin is caught unawares by 
the wanderings of his students* pens. In that case he firmly stands his 
grounds and states, “l refuse to grade it. I’m no Recording Angel/' Thus 
Dr. Gin justifies his ways to students! (As an ex-member of the writing 
Lab I'd hate to justify my ways to him!) 

So—to you who can now look back and cheer loudly that you made 
it, and to you who will have the pleasure of evoking more priceless gems 
from Dr. Gin, I salute you and hope you will find no need for a tonic to 
take with your Gin. 

Compiled by Alice herself 
on leaving Wonderland 


Change - - - of Seasons 

• • • • When first they came it was Autumn 
And the churning Autumn leaves 
Cut across the shadows with reds and browns 
and yellows, 

Like signals 
Distracting them. 

Yet they came another time , 

This once in the Cold Season 
After the leaves were gone 
They couldn't stay. 

Later on they would venture again 
When the skies were clear. 

So they returned 

On the heels of Springtime , 

Laughing and talking of other things, 

And dreaming dreams—and forgetting; 
Hurrying the days 
Too fast! 


And Summer arrived , 

And brought with her the longer days— 

fnnefterf with promises and new beginnings, 
Breathing a Well-known song. 

But they did not come again. 

—Susan Stankrauff 




rain 


coming 

by harriet hope 


It was a Sunday and so hot I could feel the air moving in circles 
outside the window. I thought it must be like a factory out there, all 
those elements of air grinding together in a team, throwing off dust and 
sweat in our faces. Mace said it would rain tonight or tomorrow so I 
waited for some sign of a cloud. 

Ten minutes more I said to myself and I was going down to the 
sidewalk. I put a chair by the kindow and sat to watch the people walking 
in a file. They never stopped walking even on Sunday. The whole lot 
of them never let on they knew it was hot—just kept on going back and 
forth like robots. Once in a while a big fat man would come along and 
you could see his face was red and he was puffing from the effort, but 
the rest didn’t show a sign. Except for the kids. You knew they could tell. 
Kids always knew things other people didn’t. 

I pushed the chair back and went to get a glass of water for Mace 
when she woke up. The doctor said her fever should have broken three 
days ago. but so far there hadn’t been any change. I didn’t think he really 
knew what was wrong. Sometimes those doctors aren’t so good. 

Mace’s hair was spread out on the pillow in a thick sift-brown mass. 
She had beautiful hair when it was brushed and rolled up into curls. It 


made me feel funny to see her face so thin with little streams of perspira¬ 
tion running down it. Before she got sick everybody had always said Mace 
was the prettiest girl on the block and they were right. She was too good 
for this part of town. 

“God, it's hot in this place.’' Mace was awake, rolling over to the 
other side of the bed. “Hey kid, the water. Bring me a drink of water, 
will ya?" 

“It’s right here, Mace,’’ I said. “I got it for you a few minutes ago.’’ 

She was sitting up. drinking the water in big gulps and looking 
around the room. “Hey. you’re a good kid," she said, “always was a good 
little sister." Then her dark eyes and voice started staring at the wall in a 
way she had. Sometimes she’d wake up and stare at the wall for hours. 
Once I asked her what she thought about when she looked at the wall that 
way. Nothing, she said. Nothing. People all alone can’t tmnk of nothing. 
It was like she was away in some other world on a desert. 

“You think it’ll rain, Mace," I asked, trying to make het stop. 

“Sure it’ll rain," she said. “It always rains when you re through 

She finished the water and put the glass on the floor. It was about 
time to go downstairs if I was going to get outside this afternoon. I to 
Mace and she didn’t answer so I just left without saying anything dm. 

The street was worse than the room and all the kl * ™ 

playing with the water hydrant. There wasn’t anything to see except 
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an old woman on the corner selling flowers. The flowers gave me an idea 
and I thought maybe Mace would like some. I went over to the old woman 
and looked in her buckets to see if she had any that weren't already wilted. 
There was a little pink rose that was the kind a pretty girl wears on a party 
dress. I could see Mace with her hair all combed and a dress that the lady 
downstairs had given her. Gosh, she was pretty like that. Maybe it would 
remind her of some of the parties she had gone to, so I bought the rose 
and went back to the room. 

Mace was still awake talking to the wall. She started to laugh. 

“You wanna know something funny/' she said, wiping off her face 
with the corner of the sheet. “What if I’m dying and that old doctor just 
hasn’t got the heart to tell me? What if I’m dying, huh?" 

I didn’t know what to say so I just stood by the bed waiting for 
her to stop. 

“Have you ever thought what it must be like to be dying, kid?” 
She sat up in bed and looked at me with her strange eyes. “You know, 
dying all alone? You ain’t afraid of nothing cause there’s nobody you 
love or hate enough to be afraid. You know what I mean, huh? You 
don’t believe in nothing and you don’t know where you’re going so you 
can’t be afraid? You know, kid?" 

I wanted to get away from that bed and go into the kitchen or some¬ 
where. Mace frightened me with that sort of talk. I didn’t understand. 

“Yeah, all alone with nothing." she went on. “Strange ain’t it? 
Soldiers die all the time, but they got something to die for ... at least 
they say they do. Sure is funny ain’t it kid? . . . Hey. what you got 
there in your hand?" 

She saw the rose and her face turned pale. “Yeah, what’s that you 
got there?" 

It s a rose, Mace," I started. “I kinda thought maybe you’d like it 
cause you look so pretty when you’re dressed up." I held it out to her. 

Dressed up, hah! When in the hell am I ever going to get dressed 
up again? . . . Oh, I understand, kid. You’re really good, you really are. 
Let me see it." 

I gave the flower to her and she put it against her face and kept it 
t ere. For a moment I thought she was going to cry but she stopped and 
her eyes got hard. 

•Take your stupid flower, kid. Don’t you know it’s useless?” She 

t rew the rose down on the floor and turned to the wall. She was crying 
now. 


I picked it up and walked over to the window. Gee. nobody had ever 
given me a flower. Mace had had so many I guess she was tired of them. 

\a C 'a*a » r ° SC Wa * S °^ g°°d velvet and it made me feel sad that 
ace 1 n t want it. I guess the rose was all alone too and I’d have to 
take it for mine. 

H . * i St0 ° K d t ^. fre folding and looking out of the window when 
suddenly the rain started. 
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It's About Time (To Wesleyannes) 

or 

"Oh, My Ears, My Whiskers, How Late 
It's Getting!" 


/ 

“You are late, pokey Sally,” said Sally's roommate, 
“And as yet you have not combed your hair!” 

So hurrying out—on time for her date — 

She tripped and fell on the stair. 


Then out came slow Sally, well groomed and well dressed, 
And she spied her poor friend on the floor . 

“Why, Roommate!” she cried in a voice quite distressed, 
And she stopped with heart aching and sore . 


“Oh, help,” cried her friend , “Oh, help for the needy . 

“My foot most assuredly is sprained . 

“That's just what I get for being so speedy 
“And nothing at all has been gained ” 

“You are right, my dear roomie,” the slower girl said 
As she aided her friend to arise . 

Then she took Roomie back and the tucked her in bed. 

And went out on her date, we surmise . 

Moral : ’Tit better to have poked and got there whole than 
to have sped and not got there at all. 


II 


“You are early, dear Mary,” said Mary’s roommate, 
“O prithee, why must you be hurriedI 
“It’s ages til dinner, to why not just wait—, 
“Like myself, for I’m not at all worried.’’ 


“Yes, there’s time in abundance,” our Mary admitted, 

“But in using it, we must be wise. 

“And it’s time, don’t you know, that cannot be outwitted, 
“And the early bird still gets the prize!’’ 
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Her roommate still lingered and piddled and sang 
While Mary walked on down the hall. 

But her roommate remained without conscience or pang — 
Without thought of the hour at all. 

Then her watch she did spy—no more time to stall , 

So she ran , and she hurried some more, 

But when she arrived at the big dining hall. 

What she found was a tightly closed door . 

Moral: Start early or hurry. Time does. 

—Manita Bond 


Silent 


Communion 


It is strange, the bond that was between us. We were aware of each 
other for only a month and a half; yet I felt that he knew me better than 
anyone had ever known me. I thought I knew him, too, but it is only 
now that I find how very little I really knew, and in remembering. I am 
ashamed. 


The first time that we met was on an early spring morning two 
>ears ago. It was the kind of day that had managed to shake off winter, 
and seemed very proud of its achievement. I couldn't help feeling I had 
something to do with it. In fact, it was because I was contemplating the 
s y with a sense of personal pride instaed of looking w r here I was going 
t at I rounded the corner and bumped into him. a method by which boys 
and girls have been meeting for years and years. But this time it was dif- 
crent. We stooped together and gathered up the sheaf of papers I had 
dropped, and I couldn’t say a word. As he handed them to me, he smiled 
CC P y* quiet y, and I smiled, too. and was glad that I had dropped my 


, , ^ saw him again the next day, and avoided meeting his eyes until I 

* lu M V^ S#ed him ’ hc drawIed out of the corner of his mouth. “Hold 
t ere. e same smile. The same warmth. The same wordless magic. 

m ^ nJmC ’ car n*d, was Steven. Steven Nelson. He was studying 

and Sccmcd t0 bc terribl r intelligent. I didn't 
but I did "f W 'Tk ,m wanted to know about him. fo<r he interested me, 
curiosirv M ° fC WaS btt .* C about that should have aroused my 

bucks and hnnkV * ° rd ' na, T» clean-cut boy. He wore levis and white 
bovs do Bur h Y hUmbs in his bi P pockets, just like all ordinary 

~' youn8 ^ and ,h " e - 
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The thought of him kept popping into my mind. I didn't want 
it to. not at all, and it made me mad that I didn't have enough will power 
to tell myself to stop thinking about him, and then just stop. And so I 
was very angry when my heart beat so fast that afternoon. He was at the 
bead of the stairs, going down, and I was coming up. There were people— 
people jammed up, hurrying to and from classes, and his eyes caught mine, 
and the entire crowd seemed to suspend motion for that hypnotic fraction 
of time. Then there was movement again^ and Stephen was not smiling. 
No smile, just the secretness. We met, and I said hello, and he said nothing. 


Almost a month passed. I saw him occasionally—in the library 
with his head bent over a book, talking with some of the boys, playing 
tennis on Sunday afternoons. And always there was an awareness, a 
self-consciousness, because I was in his presence. 


Then it was late March. There was a stream that cut across our 
campus, and benches where people courted at night. I sat there one after¬ 
noon, swinging my foot and pouting because life was at present what it 
should not have been. I was deep in self-righteous thought, and so it took 
me a moment to realize that he was standing beside me. 

‘'This," he said, "is a lousy way to spend an afternoon.” 

I looked at him, a little disappointed that this should be the first 
thing be actually ever said to me. "I will spend my afternoon in whatever 
manner I please to spend it, thank you.” I drew myself up haughtily. 


"I wish you hadn't said that." 

“Oh? Then I”m sorry. I must not have gotten my cue. I thought 
you said, ‘This is a lousy way to spend an afternoon.’ And I wish you 
hadn't said thatV 9 


“Maybe we’d just better start all over.’’ he said, grinning at me. He 
backed up a couple of steps and walked toward me again. e c care _ 
throat and said, “Pardon me, young lady. I was walking y, an notl ^ 
that you were sitting alone, looking rather forlorn, and I said to myself. 
‘Ah. this young lady is m need of cheering up.’ and since my’ friend, have 
always told me that my sunny disposition is, one o my e cr 
I said to myself. Stephen Nelson, it’s your duty/ And *«■ ™y dear. ' 
you will gather your petticoats together so that there is room for me. 

will sit down and radiate for you. 

So , gathered nty 

radiated politely for a moment and then n T to tear 

watched "he wa„, ehate itse.f over the toekh we 

myself away from the stream and said ^ jn si |„, communion. 

are going to spend most of the lousy 
would it not?" 

“My dear,” he said, “judging from past performance, it wo 
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that we are going to spend most of our lousy lives in silent communion/* 

“I can talk, you know," I said. 

“Is there no end to her charms?” he murmured. 

“Stop being cute,” I said. “I really can . You just bring up any 
subject, and I will make intelligent comments; the price of bacon, the 
foreign situation, our southern heritage, the life of Thomas Jefferson . . 

“I*m leaving school.” 

“What?” 

“That’s not strictly an intelligent comment. I said I wasr/t coming 
back to school next quarter.” It wasn’t the thing for one stranger to say 
to another, and yet, he never considered the question of my interest in 
the subject. He knew I was interested. 

“Why?” 

He didn t say anything for a moment. Then, as if he were sorry he 
had brought it up, he said, “Oh, different things.” 

I was a little exasperated, and said. “Well, you might as well tell 
me, now that you’ve started.” 

“Well, mostly, it’s my health.” 

I find that hard to believe.” 

“I can’t believe it either, but that’s what they told me.” 

“What’s wrong with you?” It was already out before I realized 

how rude it was for me to say that. “I mean, is it just that you’re 
run down.” 


“The doctors say I have some sort of a heart condition, and they— 
they want me to take it easy for a little while.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry.” I really was. 

, i / YC3 u’ 1 thou ,? ht Id better tel1 y°« now. so you’d be able to adjust 
wit out me. We both laughed a strained little laugh, for it was 
too near true to be very funny. Another silence. 

eves Th," CC *' S PJ /| Cd tW ° Wce ^ s mar ^ et * by the safme careful avoidance of 
Mat ron! SUdden j W ^ rmtb ' t b ' same understanding. We had called it 
then we had ,augbcd - But thats wbat We 

was almost* aoneT^ 0 ^ f ‘ na * s ’. and we were both aware that the time 
walk ” It was ne'rK *° b * Sa,<1 to me one afternoon. “Let’s go for a 

™ I. was merely a 

a walk. Acain there w t, a ? d be to °^ m y band, and we went for 

I asked him if he was alw' Sma S, *f nCe 11 bad g r °wn comfortable now. 
We seem to make h a ^ $ ° qU ' et ’ and be Said ’ “ No ’ witb you. 
to say is absolutely essentii7to°iife.” n ° th ' ng ** aU ' “ n,CSS What WC baVC 

why.” I i k ;Xd W for d0 him n to° f *° th * bo "'>” I «**. “I wonder 

‘ It’s a good thing we " be didn ’‘’ and - I ventured. 

we’ll have said everything we "have to ^ tHC t,me We ’ re ninet y' five< 
it.” X 8 WC have to «y to each other without rushing 
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And suddenly he was holding me, and his arms were tense. “Oh, 
Susan, there’s no time. There’s just no time” 

I didn’t understand then. I didn’t understand until six months later, 
when I read it in the newspaper. Of course I should have known. I should 
have been able to read it in his eyes. I should have known when he didn’t 
write to me. I wish I hadn’t thought he had just forgotten me. I should 
have understood without knowing, but I didn’t. I wasn’t prepared when 
I read it in the newspaper. When 1 could think again, I wondered, at first, 
why he had never told me. And then I knew. If I were dying. I wouldn’t 
have told him, either. Of course not. You wouldn’t tell it to the person 
you loved. 

I should have known. I think he thought I did. 


Episode In Summer 

. . . They think that I am hurt, they think 
That late at night I cry 
Weeping for the moon and stars 
Which never were mine. They think 
That I think of you too much. 

They’re right, my love. You hurt me so. 
And they’re right when they say 
(With a sneer suppressed by a sigh) 

That I think of you too much. 

The tears come easily—never now 
Must I tremble inside with sadness 
That will not let itself spill over 
And escape from me. Now I can cry 
You have given me that, my love 
You have taught me how to cry. 

Early summer mornings — a pale green sme 
Of crushed young stalks of corn, 

The milky fluid stickily seeping . . • 

/ turn to you, too aware of your beauty 
Of nf e —/ turn to you, knowing 
That you will understand why l cry 
Because of too much beauty. 

I turn to you, but you 
Are no longer beside me. 
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Shy, I was, and not pretty. 

Stiff and angular with 
Cold, cold bones. 

44 There goes Miss Makepeace 
A soft clucking of tongues. 

And they would watch me go, 

An old woman of twenty-nine, 

Safe and secure in her life 
Of doing nothing. A pale grey mist 
Of life around a pale grey figure. 

How I hated them. I lived with hate. 
And when you live with hate, my love. 
You do not care anymore, except 
Inside, You hate yourself. 

And it really doesn't matter. 

You don't care to change. 

You tell yourself 

That you don't want to, really. 

And the saddest part is 
That you really don't . . . 

You can never understand 

How old I was then. (For 1 started 

To become young for you). 

Old, so old at twenty-nine. 

My inside face was wrinkled. 

My soul's mouth puckered and lined 
From years of marriage 
(—They thought I was a spinster? 

No. My husband was Hate, my children, 
Drugged Despair and Indifference. 

The other offspring, fathered by Hate _ 

Revenge and Meanness and Cruelty _ 

(Were still-born.) Was / always so old? 
Was l born old? I couldn’t have been, 
But it seems so. / can't remember. 


I was kneeling on the lawn when 
You came, pulling out the long weeds 
Along the edge of the ditch, 

Wishing they were flowers. 

You said later that the Queen Anne’s Lace 
Made a cap for my head. 

That the dandelions and buttercups 
Were gold coins around me. 
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You called me your weed. 

Because no one could see 
That / was a flower growing 
In the wrong place (you taid). 

You were walking along the road 
And you stopped. God bless you. 

Do you know how I saw you? 

You were brown and blue and alive. 

The stiff blue shirt rolled over 
your arms, the brown arms with 
Golden hairs on them 
And the thick corded veins. 

Blue and brown, brown and blue, 

Earth and sky. You were alive, my love. 

How could I have talked to you? 

My stumbling tongue, and blushes, 

And thin brittle voice which would shatter 
Like a mirror into ten thousand 
Lost bright pieces, reflecting 
Chaotic bits of the world • . . 

How did I dare to speak to you? 

But I did. You were so wonderful. 

So full p i the glory of life, my love. 

You talked, and you told me. . . many things. 
And so I asked you to stay. 

3 

When the town began to talk you left, 

Left me here alone, moved silently away 
On young strong legs. 

You hurt me. / cry often now. 

The tears come easily. The unbearable red 

Of the tanager's wing 

As he swoops in front of my face. 

The heavy golden sun seeping into the caves 
Under the forsythia bush, 

The mimosa blossoms which move 
Like ballerinas ' skirts. 

The leaves which close upon themselves 
At the touch of my fingertips . • • 

These are enough to let me cry. 

They say that / think of you too much. 

44 What a fool she was, 

To let him deceive her so. 

What did she expect of him?'' 

Now he is gone, and / know she broods 

Poor pitiful thing.” 
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Their talk pastes over me. 

Like mice-feet in the tall grasses, 

Like the wind in the eucalyptus. 

/ think of you too much. 

I buried you in hate. 

Smothered you with fierce and amorphous hate, 
And you dissolved it all. 

Did you know that, my lovef 
You melted my cold hate, 

And rose above it, glowing with life. 

I think of you too much, 

You destroyed my hate. 

And / should hate you for it. 

No matter what they say , 

The whispered voice, half-heard as I pass 
Recognized only because of its smirking tune, 
The glances which mock and laugh. 

The stare from the corners of the eyes. 

Which giggle mindlessly to themselves — 
Whatever they say or do, 

/ can stand proud. 

Someone loved me once. 

Someone loved me. 

—Polly Lyell Rodieck 


FANTASY I 

And what was my world f 

And was a world of dancing in space, a pink castle rising from a cliff 
and pointing its white spires to the sky. It was a world where terror 
lurked in the bushes of the night. I ran when darkness came; there were 
black beasts lurking outside my window. 

I would waken, terror pressing so heavily upon my chest that I 
could not breathe at all. Sometimes it was fire that woke me. I would 
dream that the world was on fire and I would be burned and I ran. I 
a ways ran in my dreams, as though from an ever pursuing terror which 
never lot me be. Always it was a yellow monster in the bathroom, that 
would take me away, or a face in the wood grain of the door, a face that 
came a^.ve and might kill me. And I didn't want to die. I mustn't die. 

r 'j JS °pon my toes in a large space with only clouds and 

J /° Un ‘ " } wou * d *oar and float, like a gull, through the air. 

n there was a stairway that stretched upward as far as I could see. with 
lamps twinkling along its curving way. 

i^rr tHCre W j I 3 , r °° m Witb a chandf l'« which, when I looked at it. 

Iiohr d , rh me K nd |! ake | me t0 fair > ,and - her « would be sparkling rays of 
l.ght, as though a hundred million candles lit the land in which I stood. 
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And I would dance and be beautiful. I would touch trees made of jewels 
and they would tinkle like wind chimes. 

And I would dance, my long hair swirling, the dress swirling like 
a mist about my body. I would leap and fly as free and light as a moth. 
And there would be beautiful trees rising all about me, then mountains, 
and lakes, and valleys. The sun was warm and motherly. And I would 
stretch to reach the sun, then run and laugh and sing. I would be Alice, 
Diana and Scheherazade. 

I would see a flower or a tree with its leaves arching and raining from 
the sky. And rain would fall upon my face like shafts of sunlight. And 
I would bend and sway like a blade of grass in a tarantella in the wind. 

And as I danced on there would be a garden filled with flowers; I 
would be greeted with whirlwinds of brilliant petals. Then there would be 
a huge hall filled with treasures. I would dance along from treasure bin 
tc bin; pearls would fall into my long hair and I would scoop up great 
handfuls of glistening stones. 

Then I was a bird maiden with garments of feathers. I would lightly 
glide upon the silver of the pond like a moonbeam upon the ruffled satin 
of a lake. 

Then I would be by a fountain in the moonlight. Again my dress 
was white, made of moonbeams, spiderwebs and sunlit dewdrops. And 
in my hair the droplets of dew would glow like pearls. Around the foun¬ 
tain I would dance, while it laughed and sang and split the light of the 
moon into a hundred million diamonds. Round and round I danced, 
leaping now to catch a falling star, stooping to catch a moonshaft. 

But the clouds came and the moon went and I was afraid. The dark 
came closer and closer, reaching out for me, to take me away, to hurt me. 
I ran, and ran, but it was always there; always there, growing larger and 
larger. I ran and ran but it was always closer. It would catch me; I 
could not get away. I ran and ran, and on and on it came. I tried to scream, 
but it had caught my throat and no sound came. I ran. 

Then there was suddenly a cliff. I stopped, but too late. I was 
falling, falling and all around me fell petals, dewdrops, and feathers. 
Round and round, on and on. we fell, never reaching a bottom, just 
falling and falling. Down and round—moonbeams, mists, and stars. 

Then a shaft of light broke through the dark, making the rippling 
sound of the sun rising. And the shaft became a stair, leading upward, 
began to climb. The stair curved and I went slowly up, up. up. And at 

the top was a door. vcc , . 

I opened the door, and there was my castle, not upon a cliff but m 
a meadow, surrounded by fields and woods and h.lls. The sun was warm 

and it held me close, close and snug, in its warmth. . . 

And 1 danced: and and on. twirl and swirl, fast and slow up and 
down. I danced. The warm sun was on my face and there 
in my hair. Dance: dance; on: twirl; swirl: never 



SAFARI 



In the deep of night 
when all lies quite still 
/ take my safari . . . 

thh! And I’m never disturbed by a rude bug. 

Quite nice these bugs that say not a word . . . 
better to talk at than people. 

And I roam within 
my jungle of house 

and make up tales to console 
me. I would never alone venture forth . . . ah 
no. .. you tee> I’m afraid of people. . . 
ah / travel at home. 

—C. Wiggins 
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Tlie Long Red Line 

The Long Red Lines moves . . . endless . . . and unbroken . . . 
across this campus . . . Each great class departs . . . passing 
through the gate that final time . . . leaving for the next . . . 
high standards to uphold . . . timeless tradition to follow . . . 
and now our part is done—we have given and received . . . 
we have touched greatness and become humble . . . and wise . . . 
we began with idealism lost in illusive romanticism . . . 
we have kept our idealism . .. now firmly embedded in realism made work¬ 
able for living . • . 

a class that has been complete . . . a whole of varied parts . . . enabling us to 
complete ... a whole of varied parts . . . enabling us to 
accept the challenge 
attempt any task 
and enormously succeed 
fairly bursting with talent 

we’ll remember an unbelievably lovely voice—sweet . . . 
clear . . . powerful . . . God-given . . . embodied in a funloving. 
natural, easy-going lass . . . unaware of her potential 
greatness—a Trilby with no need for hypnotism—who 
sang for the joy of singing . . . and captured all our hearts with song . . . 
we remember a tall, freckled brunette with few inhibitions— 
yet a surprising shyness at times—her gift of 
beauty in her fingers . .. whose touch on a keyboard held 
us spellbound ... a piano was a willing slave to its able 
powerful mistress . . . and responded magically . . . music came splashing 
or soothing ... in any key . . . classical and popular . . . 
here too we recognized a God-given talent . . . 
we excelled in character 
the finest in the South 
leaders 

believers in human nature 
those for whom honor has a vital meaning 
we remember a quiet slender classmate with short w avy 
hair . . . very brown eyes ... and a soft slow speech ... who gave 
her time in dull routine tasks to us—but gave us more . . . 
inspiration in the way she lived her life each day . . . 
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not forgetting that laughter is important too . . . 
we remember a slender old-fashioned beauty with a lovely 
smile . . . quaint manners that charmed • . . idealistic . • . 
eager ... a lover of life . . . refreshingly frank ... a keen 
mind ... a strong character ... a day was never dull . . . 
wit . . 

personality kept it going full tilt . . . sparkling . . . dry 
clowns 

lovable grouches 
overserious owls 

and on and on and on of every type 
we remember a clown with a heart of gold ... a heart full of 
love for God and man—a big attractive brunette . . . who inspired 
us at worship or devotions . . . and kept us laughing at funtime . . . 
helped us cheer up when the blues got bad . . . overflowing with harmless 
pranks and thoughtful deeds . . . 

... we remember a leader—who never quite realized her ability 
as such ... an artistic sensitivity beneath a beautiful surface . . . 
a laughingly sarcastic wit . . . afraid to show emotion because she felt so 
intensely... 

a keen mind . . . abundant creative ability . . . party loving . . . 
who knew the meaning of the word friendship . . . 
we remember a determined powerful personality, gifted in many 
ways ... in tune with life . . . armed with its wonders ... an artist . . . 
a “good sport” in both meanings ... a leader ... a believer in 
truth . . . who saw the best in everyone—had faith in everyone . . • 
except herself . . . honor was her word—whether in fencing . . . 
or living . . . 

we remember foreign beauty . . .soft precise English carefully 
spoken . . . delight and childish joy and laughter . . . charm ... to 
whom we gave a strange new life . . . full and happy ... but not 
enough to overcome homesickness ... we sensed that we had failed 
and sorrowed . . . 

we remember an oriental lass ... who worked ... and never complained ... 
cooperating . . . silently approving or disapproving of us . . . showed 
cr a ection . . . added witty comments and, bless her, laughed at ours . .. 

W ? Mr 6 " 1 Cr .°” r k ar .^ • • • the Carl Sandburg of our generation . . . 
a brilliant writing mind ... an alternation shy and exuberant 
personality . . . girlish . . . blushing . . . unsure of herself . . . deep 

ran 1 * Ta\\ WU a 3 teady fl ° wing P cn • • • we saw a brown pony 

' y " • • 

' h ” pi ' 0m ' »f '""8y • ■ ■ and personality . . . small 
mimic .if, aT-” j- J °^ ei abundant . . . imaginative ... an amazing 
of attention , n H lrecIln8 ' ' • showman of quality . . . commander 

... a .o«th 
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these we remember . . . and others . . . lost in person but part of 
the Line in Spirit . . • and a permanent part of our lives . . . 
some not yet lost . . . leading the Line through the fourth and 
final lap • . . we recognize quality in our midst . . . sometimes unap¬ 
preciated as “familiarity breeds contempt*’ . . . but in our thought¬ 
ful moments . . . realizing what we’ve gained . . . our lives before 
a single tone . . . has been these years a part of an orchestra and we go . . . 
each our own way . • . resounding with overtones and harmonies 
you will remember ... we will remember ... a brunette . . . regal m 
the way she holds her head ... a beauty all her own . . . creative 
in many aspects of life . . . lovely, sensitive hands ... a need to 
be active and to feel that what she is doing is worthwhile . . . 
charming . . . humor with an edge ... a love of the beautiful . . . 
deeply religious ... a wonderful friend . . . generous . . . smitten by 
the stage . . . capable . . poised ... we will not forget . . . 
we will remember . . . from the first day to the last . . . our clown . . . 
our wit . . . our source of uncontrollable laughter . . . the antics 
of this wonderful person . . . never too tired to entertain ... a 
serious side . . . strong in character . . . religious . . . dependable . . . 
constant . . . just the right person to relay messages from the 
equally witty librarian ... we will not forget . . . 

we will remember ... a tall stately . . . womanly person ... a genuine 
lady . . . funloving ... a leader . . . high ideals . . . generous with time 
and talents . . gentle . . . understanding . . . diplomatic . . . 
respectful of all ... a true Wesleyanne • . . we will not forget . . . 
we will remember these 

and each who gave and received 

who was a part 

a necessary link 

for each of us achieved 

grew 

and became more complete 

each contains one or more qualities in varying amounts that bring us 
closer to greatness . . . each in her own way . . • 
and each goes out . . . 

through that gate . . . 
slowly ... 

a part of the Long Red Line. 


—Nan Flowers 
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New Moon 

Frosted stars on a summer night . . . 
icy stars 

spinning 

spinning 

spinning 

and a piece of shattered moon held in my hand. 

Other moons lie broken on dimpled waves 
quivering. . . 

torn 

smashed 

bruised 

lashed by the fire of a comet's tail. 

It came from the night spaces suddenly ... 
green flame 

twisting 

turning 

burning 

too quickly for the moon to move away. 

Fire clashed with ice, and flaming splinters lit 
the upper air 

crackling 

consuming 

destroying 

until night's darkness was red . . . red as blood . 

The pieces fell beside me on the shore .. . 
black shells 

shuddering 

gasping 

and the wavelets lapped their pale blue fire away. 

Darkness clashed with darkness till the heavens reeled 
with thunder . . . 

/ cried 

the stars cried 
fear struck 

and the heavens conceived and brought forth a crescent moon 
from the depths of her universe. 


— C. Wiggins 


Pontifically Speaking 

By Pont Riley 

Well, here it is time for the Scribes Issue of the Wesleyan , and Polly, 
who is running this outfit now, says I have to write something more appro¬ 
priately Pontifical than the other thing I wrote. So here I sit—waiting 
for inspiration or the old panicky feeling I used to get before Writing Lab 
material was due to strike! 

While I’m waiting I feel as though I ought to say a sort of “hail and 
farewell” but I don’t know how to do it. However, this would be a good 
time because the Publications Banquet was a success. I think, and the Veter - 
topt has been promised to be delivered on time. Consequently, I feel very 
kindly toward the world tonight, and at least sympathetic if not senti¬ 
mental. Naturally a great many things come to mind about the last four 
years, but since I'm convinced that I’m glad they’re over I’ll hold my fare¬ 
wells to a minimum. Besides, I wonder how many people read this? I 
know the typesetter does—he has to! 

Just the same, when you look back over four years of college it is 
impossible not to try to reach some sort of estimate about yourself, your 
college, and the world in general. Undoubtedly there will be areas in all 
three which you will find unpleasant, and you will either want to forget 
them or change them. Habits that are “bad” and didn’t lessen during your 
college years, conditions in the college which seem false or below your 
standards of integrity and justice, and things that go on in the world w hie i 
breed fear, hate, hypocrisy, and lies are all to be found in looking bac 
They become nightmares and disturbers of the peace, but their existence 
must not be denied. Yet in the past four years may be found evidences 
that the majority of humans are good and honest and have big sta / 1 ar , S * 
A great deal of the more satisfying side tends to go unnoticed while the 
other side is exploited and made the object of unfavorable criticism. This 
in itself is unjust. So while I’ll admit that unfortunate y ls no r, 8 

with the world,” I still feel that life may be lived joyously and affirma¬ 
tively. The song that was popular during the war has a or o^ sense to 1 
‘ Latch on to the affirmative, eliminate the negative, and don t mess « 

Mr. Inbetween!” , n . 

So—I’ll say hail and farewell to the students. I’ll miss t ^ a in 
one way or another, and it will be interesting keeping up u i 
via the alumnae magaeine while I’m off in Idaho next year. Then too. 
I’ll miss the hilarious dinning room experiences w on 1S *. . was 

esinly ,o calm ns. And .hose sessions with friend, when 
"true confessions!" And pep rallies around the fountarn which S eniors 
wish the, had the energy to attend. Of coarse there we re sh opping sprees 
in town when we came back loaded down wit rest ^ splurge at 

and those hysterically funny cards—or a spur o t c . 

Len Berg’s. College is made up of such, you knov. 
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Classes, assignments, teachers, the library, homework—or in general 
the college presented in the catalog which doesn’t give a true idea at all. It 
doesn’t mention classes outside or on Dr. Gin’s front porch. Nor does it 
mention 99 and 44/100 per cent of the classes being interrupted by the 
train. You know you can learn a lot of geography by seeing where all those 
freight cars come from! Also the possibility of a dull class is ignored, and 
so is the class session that can be so exciting and stimulating that you are 
enthusiastic for days. 

The teachers—what they say may be forgotten, but who can forget 
the individuals? It will seem strange to say good-bye to them—strange, a 
bit sad maybe but proper. The fact that we will become just another 
“former student of mine’’ is appalling in a way. We like to think of 
ourselves as meaning something to these people because they meant some¬ 
thing to us. Just the same we are richer for having known them and 
remembrance doesn’t really matter in the long run. 

So—four years—a diploma is thrust into your hand, and poof— 
you’re gone—a graduate—one of the relatively few who ever make it. 
What next—new worlds to conquer—new horizons widening—let’s hope 
so. Looks backward that are too long are unhealthy, and in an attempt 
to follow my own advice. I’m going to stop and concern myself with the 
ending of this ramble. Besides. I’m not gone yet. and there are classes 
tomorrow! I d like to think of a profound closing statement—the last 
I’ll ever write for this esteemed publication! Wheeeee! Ah.I have it: 

Twas brillig. and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogroves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

definitions may be found on page 830 in the second volume of the 
Sophomore Lit books.) 

And they all lived happily ever after. The End. 


(Cont. from Page 17) 


is unquestioning, too. and then, suddenly, 
of the present, and the meaning of love is 
exists. 


with him. I. too. am aware only 
unnecessary as long as the feeling 


fullv civina pirh ** **** trU / mcan ' n 8 love—to be unquestioning an 

« c? ,h „ m T ,n ', ° r 'Ms is the low . . so pure, s 

psrfm ... shat share. W,_he lirrle fellow and I. ; 

“Chris” Christopher 





